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How Can We Get Economy 
in the National Government? 


MR. McBURNEY: The University of 
Chicago Press has just published a 
new book by Senator Douglas entitled, 
‘Economy in the National Govern- 
ment.’’ The questions discussed in 
this book, I think, will provide an ex- 


~’ cellent outline for our discussion to- 


day, gentlemen. To begin with, 
Mitchell, how much money is the 
federal government spending, and 


what are the main purposes for which 
these moneys are spent? 


Receipts and Disbursements 


MR. MITCHELL: For the fiscal year 
beginning next July 1, the federal gov- 
ernment is expecting to spend 85% 
billion dollars; 51 billion for military 
services, almost 11 billion for inter- 
national security and foreign aid, and 
23 billion for the civilian services. To 
finance this expenditure, it is levying 
taxes on individuals that are estimated 
to bring in about 31 billion dollars, 
taxes on corporations estimated 
to bring in 27 billions, and excises and 
customs and other sources totaling 
about 12 or 13 billions, leaving a gap 
between receipts and disbursements of 
14 billion dollars. 


MR. McBURNEY: Those data, Mitch- 
ell, will be entered on the record, but 
they are certainly astronomical. Do 
you have a comment on that, Hyne- 
man? 

MR. HYNEMAN: Yes, I do. I have to 
admit that I don’t know what 85 bil- 


lion dollars really means to the 
American people. 
SENATOR DOUGLAS: It is 26 per 


cent of the national income. 

MR. POOLE: On that one I would like 
to point out that in 1900, total public 
expenditures took about 3 per cent, I 
think, of the national income. 
SENATOR DOUGLAS: That’s right. 
MR. POOLE: And in 1914 they had 
risen to 7. In the 1920’s they had 
dropped back from a war peak to 12 


per cent, I think, of national income. 
SENATOR DOUGLAS: That’s right. 
MR. POOLE: After this recent war 
they had dropped back from the peak 
in 1945 to 25 per cent, and now they 
are up to about 33 per cent. 
SENATOR DOUGLAS: That is includ- 
ing state and local taxes. 


MR. POOLE: That includes state and 
local. 


MR. MITCHELL: Of national income? 
MR. POOLE: Of national income, yes. 


‘Federal Expenditures Increase’ 


SENATOR DOUGLAS: Roughly, the 
proportion which federal expenditures 
take of national income has been 
doubling every decade. 


MR. HYNEMAN: That will not con- 
tinue indefinitely, Senator. 


SENATOR DOUGLAS: No, by the 
laws of growth it can’t possibly, but 
it has been going very fast. 


MR. McBURNEY: Senator, are these 
enormous amounts we are spending 
really necessary? 


SENATOR DOUGLAS: I think the 
United States is in great danger from 
Soviet Russia and its allies, and Mr. 
Mitchell’s figures are quite correct. 
You will see that over 70 per cent of 
the total expenditures are for military 
security. I would say that the major 
portion — by far the major portion — 
of those expenditures are necessary, 
but that there are wastes in the mili- 
tary outlays, wastes in the civilian 
outlays which should permit us to 
save without great curtailment of 
service, some 7 to 8 billion dollars per 
year and thus bring the budget much 
more closely into balance. 


MR. MITCHELL: Do you mean, Sena- 
tor, we can get essentially the same 
services for that much less money? 

SENATOR DOUGLAS: We can elimi- 
nate waste and the services which we 
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will drop will not be of great impor- 
tance to the American public. That is, 
they will be the less necessary serv- 
ices. 


MR. POOLE: Of course, we do have 
to guard against the danger of assum- 
ing that whatever money is spent in- 
dicates simply a desire for those 
services. That is, we can’t reason 
backward and assume that merely 
because the government spends a cer- 
tain amount of money that these are 
the services that we necessarily must 
have. 

SENATOR DOUGLAS: Yes, there is 
something lost along the way. 


MR. HYNEMAN: Is it your point, Mr. 
Poole, that the American people are 
paying for having a lot of things done 
by the federal government that the 
American people don’t really want 
done? 


The Budgetary Process 


MR. POOLE: In a sense, yes, and I 
would lead this back to the whole 
budgetary process. The budgetary 
process is essentially a process of 
weighing the alternative cost of dif- 
ferent goods and services privately 
produced and produced by the govern- 
ment. That is a very complicated sort 
of thing, and to the extent that we are 
unable to budget accurately, then the 
public obviously doesn’t get what they 
would have wished to get if we could 
have budgeted accurately. Therefore, 
the whole problem, it seems to me, is 
to find a method of budgeting that 
comes as close as possible to giving 
us the goods we really would want 
if we were asked, each one individ- 
ually. 

MR. McBURNEY: Well now, I for one 
am concerned about this problem of 
waste which you deal with in your 
book, Senator. On the cover page 
appears the statement: ‘‘Military au- 
thorities are probably the greatest 
wasters of manpower and materials 
in the country.’’ You believe that to 
be true? 

SENATOR DOUGLAS: That is a big 
charge, but I think it is substantially 
true. 


MR. McBURNEY: Why don’t you spell 
it out a little bit? 


SENATOR DOUGLAS: Any one who 
has served in a military establishment 
knows the extraordinary excess per- 
sonnel in headquarters staff and in 
supply units. It is literally true that 
in an infantry division in the Army, 
you will only have about 2200 men with 
M-1 rifles, and the infantry division 
has 18,000 men in it — a little over 
18,000. Then there will be 42,000 peo- 
ple in supply and service units assist- 
ing that infantry division, so that you 
actually have 25 men for every one 
man who uses a rifle in a rifle platoon. 
They are not all technological experts 
by any means. There is tremendous 
overhead waste, and I may Say in the 
little Marine Corps we get 20 per cent 
more fire power from a given number 
of men than does the Army, and the 
cost per man is 25 per cent less per 
man. That is a little figure which I 
think is very important. Now, also, 
in the purchase of material, the Army 
is extremely wasteful. For instance, 
Congressman Hardy of Virginia has 
found that in Detroit the Ordnance 
depot there has made a practice for 
a long period of time of buying auto- 
motive parts, and I think automotive 
equipment, and they pay retail prices 
although they buy in enormous quan- 
tities. They get no quantity discounts, 
and Congressman Hebert of Louisi- 
ana, has made comparative studies of 
the same item purchased by the Army, 
the Navy, the Air Corps and so on, 
and he finds the widest disparity be- 
tween almost identical items — nails, 
for instance, one service paying three 
times as much as another. My con- 
clusion is that the procurement offices 
are very soft and do not have a true 
sense of values. 


Civilian and Military 


MR. MITCHELL: Senator, do you 
think this is a comment that you could 
charge or you could lay against the 
entire government structure, that it is 
inefficiently and poorly run, poorly 
managed? Are you indicting the 
management of all the government — 
the civilian and military? 

SENATOR DOUGLAS: I think it was 
Edmund Burke who said he knew of 
no way to indict a whole people, and 
I know when you are too wholesale in 
your denunciation, you are apt to be 
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regarded as hysterical. I would say 
that there is a softness in government 
purchasing and in government per- 
sonnel which springs from the fact 
that the people who do the buying 
and the people who do the hiring do 
not have to meet the costs. It is easy 
for them to allow personal favoritism 
and empire building to sway them if 
they can get the cost charged up to 
the taxpayer. 


MR. MITCHELL: Do you think this is 
an essential characteristic of big gov- 
ernment? 


“Constant Danger’ 


SENATOR DOUGLAS: I think it is a 
constant danger which one must strug- 
gle against. I do not wish to accept 
it as essential, but I would say that 
it is a constant danger. 


MR. MITCHELL: And you think the 
budgetary process can be used at 
least in part to control it and insure 
better management? 


SENATOR DOUGLAS: With aroused 
and awakened public opinion it can 
be, yes. 


MR. MITCHELL: Yes, I see. 


MR. McBURNEY: And why should 
this softness be so dramatic in the 
military? 

SENATOR DOUGLAS: The military 
goes on the theory that it is much 
better to have articles and not need 
them than need them and not have 
them, so they provide themselves with 
reserves for every conceivable con- 
tingency on the theory that it might 
be possible for everything under the 
sun to happen at the same time. 
MR. McBURNEY: You think that 
isn’t a good theory? 

SENATOR DOUGLAS: Mathematical- 
ly it never occurs. 

MR. MITCHELL: You seldom can 
afford it in any event. Senator, you 
have had a pretty consistent record, 
I think, for taking the position that 
we can make substantial eliminations 
in the cost of the federal government, 
Now, to what extent is your position 
based on a belief that things which 
can be properly called waste are here, 
and to what extent do you think the 
savings have to come from curtailing 


activities that you think we could 
spare in times like these? 
SENATOR DOUGLAS: That’s a good 
question. I would say that we could 
make further reductions in personnel 
without curtailing service which would 
save say 200 to 250 million dollars a 
year, chiefly in the Departments of 
Agriculture, State and the Veterans 
Administration. That, I think, is al- 
most pure elimination of waste. Simi- 
larly, I think, we could reduce the 
abuses in the G.I. program, and they 
are real, and, as Congressman Teague 
has shown, save 150 million there. 
There is no curtailment of service, 
but I think also that we should re- 
duce the volume of expenditures for 
public works. Irrigation is costing too 
much in terms per acre watered, and 
we are giving federal aid for feeder 
roads and secondary roads, whereas, 
I think that is a local responsibility. 


Future Policy? 


MR. MITCHELL: Senator, would you 
say that this is a policy you would 
pursue in the future when the economy 
might be more depressed than it is 
today? 

SENATOR DOUGLAS: No, I think 
that is a very important point. The 
deficit in the administrative budget 
as you indicated earlier is going to 
be about 14 billion if we carry through 
the Administration’s program. If you 
take into account the surplus of Social 
Security receipts over expenditures, 
the cash deficit will only be about ten 
billion, but ten billion deficit in, a 
period when virtually every one has a 
job, when unemployment is less than 
3 per cent, means that the government 
in issuing bonds will primarily have 
these bonds purchased by the banks 
which will create credit against which 
the government will draw for the pay- 
ment of labor and materials. What 
happens is that you inject more 
monetary purchasing power into the 
economy which is already about to 
full employment, and the result will 
be a rise in prices and inflation. A 
deficit in a period of full employment, 
I think, has very bad consequences. 
Now, in a period in which there is say 
20 per cent unemployment, 15 per cent 
unemployment, then if you launch out 
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on public works, you put people to 
work who otherwise would not be 
employed, you create monetary pur- 
chasing power to use the resources of 
the economy more effectively. I be- 
lieve in a compensatory budget 
theory, but the point is that if we 
should have a surplus of expenditures 
over receipts in a period of depres- 
sion, we certainly shouldn’t carry 
that out in a period of full employ- 
ment, If anything, it ought to be a 
surplus of receipts over expenditures. 
MR. POOLE: I was just going to say, 
Senator, that in view of the fact that 
business borrowing from banks is in- 
flationary, it seems to follow that the 
government ought to be running a 
surplus rather than a deficit during 
this period. 


SENATOR DOUGLAS: That’s right, 
but that is almost more than we can 
hope for. I would settle if we could 
balance the cash budget. 


MR. McBURNEY: Can’t we do some- 
thing with this budget-making pro- 
cedure, Poole, that would get at part 
of this problem the Senator is discus- 
sing here? 


Fundamental Problems 


MR. POOLE: It seems to me there 
are some rather fundamental prob- 
lems here that do center around the 
budget-making process. It would ap- 
pear that we have to examine this 
process from the top to the bottom. 
The budget is first prepared in the 
Executive branch and then is sub- 
mitted to Congress for authorization. 
It’s generally argued that there are 
weaknesses in both these processes. 
Of course, we couldn’t hope to go into 
all of them here, but just by way of 
a starter, I would suggest that the 
Bureau of the Budget could operate 
more efficiently if perhaps it had a 
school to train fiscal officers which it 
then parceled around among the vari- 
ous government agencies so that the 
government agencies would be equip- 
ped to come out with more reasonable 
estimates of their needed expenditures 
to start with. I don’t think that is a 
panacea. I think there are many 
other problems. 


SENATOR DOUGLAS: I think that is 


a suggestive idea except that every- 
body gets carried away with this 
sense of mission that they are admin- 
istering a very important program, 
and they need lots of money to do it 
with. Then also, there is the very 
human factor that the bigger the pro- 
gram, the more important a person 
they are themselves, and actually the 
more people they have under them, 
the more responsibility they are said 
to have, and the more responsibility, 
then the higher their salary, so that 
there is an inflationary force, an ex- 
pansive force in government employ- 
ment that needs someone, I believe, 
outside the Executive branch to ride 
herd on the Administration and to 
keep them in line. I know this is very 
unpopular with teachers of political 
science because they exalt the admin- 
istration over legislation. 


MR. MITCHELL: That would at least 
affect a portion of the budget that in- 
volves pay roll, but of course, a great 
deal of the budget does not involve 
pay roll. 


‘Civilian Branches Lax’ 


SENATOR DOUGLAS: I will say the 
procurement offices in the civilian 
branches as well as the military 
branches are very, very lax. They 
do not get full value for their money. 


MR. McBURNEY: Of course, you will 
excuse me for suggesting the possi- 
bility that there might be some in 
Congress who are contributing to this. 


SENATOR DOUGLAS: Oh, that is 
true. Oh, certainly, certainly, and 
back of the men in Congress you get 
the groups of civilians, too. For in- 
stance, there was a North Shore 
suburb where I get more letters than 
from any other community in Illinois 
demanding cuts in the budget, and the 
citizens of that city were insistent a 
year ago that the federal government 
construct a harbor for the yachts and 
motor boats of the wealthy residents 
there. I had quite a time with those 
people. 


MR. HYNEMAN: Senator, I think you 
and Mr. Poole are a little bit optimis- 
tic about what the budget makers in 
the Bureau of the Budget can actually 
do. I don’t see how those fellows can 
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really run down and find the sources 
of waste. It seems to me that has 
really got to be found by the people 
in the Administrative Department. 
Now, in respect to curtailing serv- 
Tees-d by'\; 


MR. McBURNEY: Mr. Hyneman is a 
political scientist. 


SENATOR DOUGLAS: Yes, I know. 
He is unique among political scientists 
in not exalting the public administra- 
tors. 


MR. HYNEMAN: I am glad you took 
that little bit of dirt off me there a 
moment ago. [Laughter] 


SENATOR DOUGLAS: You are very 
sensitive on that. [Laughter] 


"A Political Question’ 


MR. HYNEMAN: But when it comes 
to this matter of curtailing services, 
I don’t think these fellows in the 
Bureau of the Budget can do much, 
and I don’t know that I think they 
ought to. That seems to me to be a 
political question. Now, if the Presi- 
dent of the United States had about 
ten times as many hours in the day 
and as many days in the year as there 
are, he could make those decisions, 
but I don’t think he can, so it seems to 
me that practically all decisions that 
go to curtailing services as distin- 
guished from identifying wasteful 
practices, practically all that is to be 
accomplished there has to be accom- 
plished by the Congressmen. 


SENATOR DOUGLAS: Well, that may 
well be true, and in that direction I 
would like to point out, I think we 
have emphasized the navigation of a 
number of rivers to an excessive de- 
gree. I don’t think the Arkansas 
River will ever become a great thor- 
oughfare for ocean traffic nor will the 
Missouri, and we are wasting hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars on those 
rivers for navigation purposes. 


MR. McBURNEY: Of course, you 
might invest a little money in the old 
Missouri to keep it from flooding the 
countryside. 


SENATOR DOUGLAS: Yes, we should, 
but the work there should be done, in 
the main, upstream, checking the flow 
of water in the tributary streams and 


preventing the run-off on slopes and 
farm land and so forth. 


MR. POOLE: Senator, I would like to 
ask a question on this point of the 
effectiveness of the Bureau of the 
Budget in trying to curtail expendi- 
tures. If the Budget Bureau can’t do 
it as Mr. Hyneman seems to suggest, 
how about a sister organization in 
Congress itself, a committee with a 
large staff reporting to it which would 
essentially duplicate the work of the 
Bureau of the Budget, but also would 
provide competition? 


"Reduce Appropriations’ 


SENATOR DOUGLAS: I think that’s 
a very good suggestion. In theory, of 
course, the two committees in appro- 
priations do that, but they are under- 
staffed, and when I was going into 
the military appropriations last year, 
I was somewhat startled to find the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations 
had only one man who was their ex- 
pert and dealt with the military 
budget of some 56 billions of dollars, 
whereas, the military probably had 
thousands of men. We are increas- 
ing the staff of those commit- 
tees, and Senator McClellan has pro- 
posed that-a joint committee on ap- 
propriations be set up for both House 
and Senate and that it be competently 
staffed. I think that would be a help, 
and I also believe that the Comptrol- 
ler General of the United States 
should be called in to help us. The 
Comptroller General is Lindsay War- 
ren who is one of the great public 
servants of all time. He makes a 
post-audit of expenditures to detect 
fraud, and to see whether the money 
spent is in accordance with the basic 
legislation. In this process he finds 
out the soft spots in the various de- 
partments, but we don’t use him when 
the requests for appropriations come 
up. I think he should be asked — or 
his agents should be asked — to ap- 
pear before the appropriations com- 
mittee,and he should be sort of the 
angel’s advocate, if one may use such 
a phrase, to point out the soft spots in 
the appropriations and try to get re- 
duction. 

MR. McBURNEY: What do you think 
of that suggestion, gentlemen? 
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MR. MITCHELL: Senator, it seems to 
me a committee of this sort properly 
staffed could do a great deal of good, 
but it ought to concentrate its effort 
upon legislation which involves broad 
expenditure programs, and at the 
time the legislation is initially being 
adopted or is substantially being 
amended. It ought to forecast and 
predict the financial and budgetary 
effects of these changes so that when 
Congress makes a change in the basic 
law that has important financial im- 
plications, it knows what those im- 
plications are. 


SENATOR DOUGLAS: Oh, that is 
quite right. It shouldn’t take up all 
the minor items. It should concen- 
trate on the major sources of expen- 
diture. That’s quite right. 


MR. POOLE: Mr. Mitchell, that 
would seem to indicate that substan- 
tive legislation ought always to be 
accompanied by revenue legislation 
at the same moment so that a proper 
assessment is made of the cost of 
any that is given. 


Fixed Appropriations? 


MR. MITCHELL: At least an ac- 
knowledgement of any commitment 
being entered into ought to be made 
and Congress ought to know what it’s 
doing in terms of dollars and cents 
not only this year but next year and 
succeeding years. 


MR. HYNEMAN: I am a little skepti- 
cal about that. It seems to me that 
the reason for having the appropria- 
tions fixed annually — the Constitu- 
tion doesn’t require that; it says they 
shall be fixed at least every two years 
for the military purposes — the reason 
we fix the appropriations annually is 
so that we can reconsider how much 
we want to do of this and that, how 
good a job we want to do of whatever 
we have authorized to be done. There- 
fore, when the Congressmen authorize 
the activity and set up the administra- 
tive organization to carry it on, they 
are at that stage only saying: ‘‘We 
want to get going on this, and from 
year to year we will decide how far 
we want to go on that.’’ 


MR. MITCHELL: The trouble is you 
can’t back-track very easily. 


SENATOR DOUGLAS: But that’s a 
very important point. For instance, 
in imperial Germany and in imperial 
Japan, the legislative branch lost con- 
trol of the military because the mili- 
tary were able to present budgets for 
a long period of years, and the legis- 
lature did not have the power of 
annual review. We are getting into a 
very bad condition on that point now 
with the military appropriations. For 
instance, we have appropriated for 
the military some 38 billion dollars 
which they have not yet spent and 
on top of that, they are asking for 
further appropriations of 52 billion 
dollars this year which will give them 
a kitty of 90 billion dollars. Now, they 
say it’s necessary for us to appropri- 
ate 52 for this year so they can start 
the pipelines going not for ’52-’53, but 
for ’53-’54. In this way the possibility 
of our present control is diminishing. 
Take the field of foreign military aid 
which I happen to believe in. We are 
not only being asked to appropriate 
7.9 billions, but there is well over 8 
billions of past appropriations which 
have not been spent so that would 
give them in turn 16 billions with 
which to play. We are rapidly getting 
into a situation in which we are asked 
to appropriate sums which are not 
spent, but which then hang over us 
in the future, and the power of Con- 
gress to regulate expenditures in any 
one year has been vastly diminished. 


Information ‘Classified’ 


MR. POOLE: Senator, in view of the 
fact that it’s impossible for Congress 
to ask the military questions as to 
what they are doing about this — 
much information, of course, is classi- 
fied — it would almost appear as if 
there is simply nothing that can be 
done about this. Is that the case? 


MR. McBURNEY: Are you saying 
we must admit impotence in dealing 
with the problem? 


SENATOR DOUGLAS: I would not 
admit that because that is a council 
of hopelessness. 


MR. MITCHELL: The budget does, in 
effect, consist of a series of estimates 
on what you are going to spend on 
programs which you have already 
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adopted. Much of the budget is just 
_that— 


SENATOR DOUGLAS: That’s right. 
MR. MITCHELL: Instead of a review. 


MR. POOLE: And another example 
is deficiency appropriations. That’s 
really the same thing. 

MR. MITCHELL: That’s quite right. 
Supplementals, I think they call them. 
MR. POOLE: We call them supple- 
mentals, also. 


“One Man Check’ 


MR. McBURNEY: But you said some- 
thing a minute or two ago that to me 
is just almost incredible, that the 
military comes in with a budget of 
some 52 billion, and they have had a 
huge staff working on this and work- 
ing over it, and did you say that you 
had one man available to check these 
proposals? 

SENATOR DOUGLAS: The Senate 
Military Affairs Committee last year 
had one man to scrutinize that budget. 
MR. McBURNEY: How in the name 
of common sense can you pass on that 
kind of budget then? 

SENATOR DOUGLAS: It’s very diffi- 
cult. I had a research man, and I 
worked on it, but the committee itself 
had only one man. 


MR. McBURNEY: Well, 
seem to me... 
SENATOR DOUGLAS: Very frankly, 
we were not competent to deal with 
it. That is quite true. 

MR. McBURNEY: It would seem to 
me as a rank and file layman here 
that it would make complete sense 
to provide somebody with a staff to 
look into this thing. 


SENATOR DOUGLAS: I quite agree 
with you. I quite agree with you, and 
I only hope that the voters would not 
think this was rank expenditure if we 
hired a few people to scrutinize the 
estimates of the military. 


MR. McBURNEY. Is there any quar- 
rel with that around this table? 


MR. POOLE: I don’t think there is 
any quarrel, but ordinarily when 
there is a good deal of public pres- 
sure |‘ to reduce expenditures and 
there are certain apparently irreduc- 


it would 


ible or lumpy elements, then there is 
a tendency to reduce those that are 
easy to reduce. Now, frequently, these 
are the very ones that are most ex- 
pensive. For example, I would like to 
say here that a reduction in appropri- 
ations for the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue, for example, costs the public 
not hundreds of millions, but perhaps 
even billions of dollars. 


SENATOR DOUGLAS: In tax evasion. 


Tax Evasion 


MR. POOLE: In tax evasion that 
could easily be caught with a few 
hundred more employees or perhaps 
a few thousand, but the cost is almost 
nothing compared to what you would 
get. 


MR. HYNEMAN: I think, Senator, the 
way you made your proposition makes 
it appear you are asking for more 
here than I suspect you really are. 
Your proposal to staff the Congres- 
sional committees would not really 
involve anything approaching a dupli- 
cation of the number of people over 
in the Administrative branches. 


SENATOR DOUGLAS: I think that 
say 50 or 60 men would be adequate 
on the committees, and perhaps give 
Lindsay Warren ten more men. They 
would subject these budgets to critical 
analysis. For instance, virtually all 
the testimony before the Appropria- 
tions Committee is in favor of appro- 
priations. There is almost no testi- 
mony which is critical of appropria- 
tions, so that the whole pressure is to 
jam the appropriations through. 


MR. HYNEMAN: Now, I take it what 
this staff would do is to put its fingers 
on those spots where they thought 
there was probably the most fat. 


SENATOR DOUGLAS: That’s right. 


MR. HYNEMAN: Investigate those 
and it would not mean duplicating the 
work of the Bureau of the Budget on 
every agency every year. 

SENATOR DOUGLAS: That’s right. It 
would be a parallel agency, but not a 
duplicating agency. 

MR. McBURNEY: Senator, do you 
think the American people really want 
these economies? 
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SENATOR DOUGLAS: They want 


them in general. 

MR. McBURNEY: But they squawk 
when it hits them. 

SENATOR DOUGLAS: They want 
them in general, but on any particular 
item it doesn’t matter much to them, 
so that their interest is diffused on 
any particular issue, whereas, the in- 
terest in favor of the appropriations 
is concentrated on a particular issue. 
MR. MITCHELL: One they are inter- 
ested in, they really want. 
SENATOR DOUGLAS: That’s right, 
and in the struggle between diffused 
general interest and a concentrated 
private interest, the latter wins al- 
most every time. Then in addition 
some people who are in favor of econ- 
omy as a general matter have a par- 
ticular appropriation that is their pet, 
and in order to get their appropriation 
through, they have to lay off the 
others, and there is a process of 
mutual back-scratching or mutual 
toleration. 

MR. POOLE: Since democracy is es- 
sentially a government by pressure 


groups, it seems to me, Senator Doug- 
las, there is a good deal of ground 
for deep pessimism in this fact. 


SENATOR DOUGLAS: I refuse to be 
pessimistic. 


MR. McBURNEY: Would it make any 
sense to impose a cut straight across 
the board? 


SENATOR DOUGLAS: There are 
some government departments which 
are on the whole efficiently run, and 
you penalize, therefore, the decent, 
honest, efficient, high-minded groups. 
There are some departments that 
have no waste. There are others that 
have far more than a 10 per cent 
waste. I would say that that may be 
necessary, but it is the poorest pos- 
sible method. 


MR. POOLE: Not only that, but it 
seems to me if you have done it once, 
you can’t do it again because then 
they will try to pad their expenditures 
to try to make sure they don’t get 
caught with the least. 


ANNOUNCER: I am sorry to interrupt 
but our time is up. 
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